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WILD LIFE IN A TOWN GARDEN. 


Tue lover of Nature, and hence of outdoor 
instincts, condemned by untoward fortune to 
spend his days in a busy town, has his compensa- 
tion if he possesses a garden. Let it be but that 
circumscribed plot commonly attached to the 
middle-class villa, it is still a rus in urbe, a 
breathing-ground, a place wherein he may pro- 
fitably study the fauna and flora of his parish. 
There he can escape for a time the soul-warping 
stress of business cares, and indulge, in compara- 
tive solitude, the finer, contemplative fancies of 
his brain. But it goes without saying that a due 
appreciation of his consolation is impossible if he 
is of the no-eyes kind. He must needs be a 
careful observer of small things, a student of the 
apparently trivial, a scrutiniser of the microscopic. 
‘None of us—poor street-struck creatures !—can 
see the things we ought tosee,’ remarks Mr Besant, 
in his Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. True; but 
then we seldom try, and rarely care to see the 
innumerable wonders that Jefferies found in a 
hundred yards of hedgerow. Yet, when the 
faculty of looking at unconsidered trifles is 
formed, it grows with astonishing vigour, and is 
an unfailing solace and relaxation. For instance, 
we know a clerk with a zeal for ornithology, who, 
between his house and his place of business, both 
within the town, has discovered forty-seven 
species of birds, including several scarce varieties. 
No-eyes people who use that road daily regard 
the walk as a penance, but to our friend it is 
fraught with the perennial pleasure of natural 
research. 

It will perhaps surprise some of our readers to 
learn that while strolling in a garden, thirty-five 
yards in length and twenty-five in breadth, in a 
central part of a town of sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants, we have within a year put up a partridge, 
seen wild-ducks fly over, watched herons daily 
Winging their way above adjacent factory chim- 
heys, seen an owl, noticed over a hundred varieties 
of insects, and formed an interesting intimacy 
with a sagacious and melancholic toad. Yet 


these are facts, and we live in daily anticipation 
of still adding some unlikely specimen to our 
catalogue of things seen. 

Perhaps the best time for a zoological excursion 
in our domains is before breakfast. The spring 
sunrise has been welcomed by the loud song of a 
fine blackbird in a neighbour’s birch-tree. Soon 
after five the merry fellow woke us with a carol 
that brought calm waking thoughts of woods and 
meads touched with the faint green of this belated 
spring. There sits our friend of the past three 
weeks, ‘a molecule of song’ clad in shining jet 
black, with a yellow bill open before the glowing 
hues of sunrise. No discordant sounds from the 
surrounding houses or in the street mar the full 
melody of the warbler; every note is clear and 
distinct as it hovers on the still air. But in spite 
of his gratuitous music, we have a grudge against 
the bird. He has despoiled our early primroses. 
Several flowers are nipped off the stem, and are 
strewn on the bed. It is toobad! We have given 
him carte blanche to hunt the lobworms on the 
lawn, and to make his breakfast upon slugs in 
the flower-borders, and this is how he repays our 
hospitality. But a brave defiant note is his only 
answer to our remonstrances, and we cannot 
choose but forgive him when he flies into the top 
branches of our acacia tree, and bids us a blithe 
good-morning. 

Two starlings are seated wing to wing on the 
eave of the roof, chatting about the late spring 
and the perils of the past rigorous winter. These 
are odd, confiding, sociable creatures, with some 
of the jackdaw’s cunning and sense of humour. 
They often alight on the lawn, when they know 
that our wary grimalkin is lying in ambush 
behind a lilac tree, then lure him to within a 
yard or so, and with cackles of derision, fly up 
to the eave to exasperate him with guttural bad 
language. If you whistle softly to these starlings 
they will answer with a sibilant note, listening 
parrot-like and intelligently, with their heads 
held on one side. One often envies Thoreau 
his occult faculty of taming birds. We are sure 
these engaging starlings are worth cultivating, 
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but alas! they will not permit us to approach so | 


forest hermitage behind the shrubs, and will sit 


near as they will our cat. 


We cannot boast of a bird’s nest this year, but | 
in the ivy near the garden door are the remains | 
‘and that was when our cat alarmed him 
feathers, and shreds from a doormat. A pert, 
cock-robin haunts the garden, and bullies the | 


of a robin’s house, constructed of worsted, string, 


sparrows; but we believe he is unmated. An 
industrious bumble-bee, evidently bent on a long 
day’s work, is buzzing around a white hyacinth. 
Later on, the working-bees will visit the flowers 


to search every creamy bell, and learn, to their | 


vexation, that the big marauder was up first and 
has filched the honey. When achill breeze bends 
the daffodils, the bumble-bee finds that it is bad 
policy to rise ‘in the morning early’ in spring- 
time. A wave of cold east wind seems to paralyse 
him, and, like a portly alderman who has dined 
indiscreetly, he sprawls on his back beneath the 
hyacinth. 

There are no butterflies to-day ; but in summer 
the Small White flutters along the borders ; and 
now and then one of the fleet-winged Vanessa 
tribe, the Peacock, Red Admiral, or Small 
Tortoiseshell, fans its wings on the flower-border. 
At dusk, the Gamma moths hover like miniature 
humming-birds over the patches of mignonette 
and dwarf nasturtium; the frail Magpie Moth 
flits through the shrubs; and in the dark, many 
weird, dusky lepidoptera fly before the gaslight 
rays of the open window. On the ground in 
autumn we have found the handsome green and 
lilac larva of the Privet Hawk Moth. This 
caterpillar feeds on privet, and in the autumn 
goes to ground, and is a shiny chrysalis until 
summer, when one fine day it emerges in the 
How mysterious and 


form of a large moth. 
beautiful are these three transformations from 
the egg on the privet leaf to the larva, chrysalis, 
and finally the imago, in the glory of pink, 
brown, and yellow, blended with the exquisite 
taste of Nature ! 

In a streak of sunshine on the gravel dwells 


a community of black ants. For longer hours 
than the hardest-worked human being, these un- 
tiring creatures toil and come and go in the teem- 
ing thoroughfares of their city. Their artisans 
never strike or clamour for an Eight Hours’ 
Bill; yet they share, with much of man’s intelli- 
gence, his temptation to ‘scamp’ work. Huber 
tells us that ‘on the visit of an overseer ant to 
the works, when the labourers had begun the 
roof too soon, he examined it, and had it taken 
down, the wall raised to the proper height, and a 
new ceiling constructed with the fragments of the 
old one.” Occasional observers are unable to dis- 
cover much method in the hurrying to and fro of 
these remarkable insects, and were it not for the 
contrary evidence of Huber, Sir John Lubbock, 
and others, we should be inclined to regard them 
as creatures of boundless but superfluous energy. 
But the ordinary person does not watch ants long 
enough, and often enough, to understand their 
operations. Give an ant eyes of wider scope, and 
set him on a roof in Cheapside, and he would 
wonder why black throngs of men speed up and 
down the street all day to no apparent purpose. 
We are not certain that the toad is indigenous 
to the garden; he may be an importation of a 
former tenant, Asa rule, he shuns society ; but 
in wet weather he is sometimes tempted from his 


bandy-legged, blinking his golden eyes on the 
watch for insects. Only once have we heard his 
thoughts expressed in his odd saurian tongue, 


b 
carrying him in her mouth to the kitchen. We 
have heard a man offer to eat his hat, but toads 
make a practice of eating their old coats, We 
have not witnessed our toad make the meal; but 
the Rev. J. G. Wood says that these reptiles, 
after shedding their skins, roll them into balls, 
take them in their paws, and push them into 
their mouths, We know no better instance of 
frugality ! 

At half-past seven every morning a heron flies 
over the garden. When first visible, it is no 
bigger than a skylark ; but as it nears, its long 
neck and spindle legs are easily seen. Rooks 

ass over in the early morning and at sundown, 

ucks fly high above the smoke in winter. On 
a dark night, seated by the fireside, one may 
hear the humming sound of hundreds of wings 
The sound is suggestive of Macbeth’s weird sisters 
flying through ‘the fog and filthy air’ on birch 
besoms. You open the window, and thrust out 
your head. Stars are twinkling, and an orange 
moon shows above the slated roofs; but no birds 
can be seen, though the wing-sounds on the 
frosty air tell of a great flock, 

Swallows and martins are daily visitors in 
summer. At twilight they skim and flash above 
the acacia, swooping now and then into a cloud 
of midges, and screaming in mad frolic, like 
children ut a game of romps. When, from the 
dark shadows of the trees, bats flit into the light 
of the parlour window, the swallows disappear 
for a few hours, to come again at dawn. We 
cannot claim the owl for an actual visitant, for 
it merely flapped across the garden about ten one 
summer evening. But another strange comer, 4 
partridge, we roused in a sequestered corner 
during a frost. We were delighted to find game 
in our covers; still we have thought it scarcely 
worth while to buy a gun and a license, Sarcastic 
friends say, ‘Don’t you think it was a tame one? 
But who ever heard of a domesticated partridge? 
There is no doubt that it was a genuine wild 
bird, driven to the haunts of man by the severe 
weather and scarcity of food. We have two 
varieties of worms—the lob and the brandling. 
The first kind get up when the birds are gone 
to bed. Before Darwin wrote his work upon 
Earthworms, we suppose most persons never 
thought about lobs unless they wanted some for 
fishing. Since then we have been more tolerant 
of worms, though their casts sadly disfigure the 
lawn. ‘Things appear to go on in the night in 
the garden uncommonly,’ says Mr Charles Dudley 
Warner, in My Summer in a Garden. The casts 
are among the ‘things’ that ‘go on.’ Now, we 
are ready to admit with the scientists that these 
casts are the beginnings of mountains; but we 
don’t want a mountain in the garden, and as lon 
as we can borrow a neighbour's roller, we inten 
to retard its growth. A friend of a money- 
making disposition suggests that we should ‘en- 
courage’ the lobs by constantly watering the 
lawn, and sell them to fishermen. Perhaps the 
idea is worth consideration. We have heard that 
a big trade in lobs is done in the neighbourhood 
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A great dragon-fly, locally misnamed a ‘hioss- 
stinger,’ sometimes visits the garden on hot days, 
and hawks invisible insects that hover over the 
flowers. It is a graceful, harmless insect, and 
as it does not possess a sting, it cannot be called a 
stinger. We have several of the large plethoric 
spiders, that spin beautiful webs from twig to 
twig, and catch bees, small moths, and flies. 
They are handsome, intelligent, and truculent 
insects, with strange geometrical propositions in 
gold on their brown backs ; and they have none 
of the Satanic attributes of the long-legged, black, 
hairy house-spiders. It seems odd that those 
frail gossamer strands, spun from the creature’s 
body, should be strong enough to support its 
weight ; and yet strong winds do not injure the 
delicate web. 

These are only a few of the denizens of our 
estate. A German specialist in natural history 
would find material for a life’s study and several 
ponderous volumes in our back .garden, It is a 
museum of living wonders, a verdant oasis in a 
desert of bricks and stones, the haunt of singing 
birds, and we trust that we are duly thankful for 
its delights. 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHAPTER XIV.—THINGS MORE REMARKABLE. 


AFTER such a ln ge event as the discovery 
of these unparalleled forgeries, anything might 
happen without being regarded, People’s minds 


| to go back to his own office, then turned again 
and came back to the table. He laid both hands 
' upon it, leaned forward, shaking his head, and 
said with trembling voice: ‘Did you never 
| think, Mr Austin, of the black ingratitood of 
_the thing? Him that done it you know—him 
, that eat his bread and took his money.’ When 
, Checkley was greatly moved, his grammar went 
| —_ to the early days before he was confidential 
| Clerk. 

‘I daresay it was ungrateful. I have been 
| thinking, hitherto, of stronger adjectives,’ 

‘Well—we’ve agreed—all of us—haven’t we? 
—that it was done in this office—some one in the 
office done it with the help of some one out: 
“some one who knows his ways’—he pointed to 
the empty chair—‘some one who’d known all 
his ways for a long time, ten years at least.’ 

‘Things certainly seem to point that way’— 
‘and they point to you, he would have added, 
but refrained. 

The old man shook his head again and went on. 
| ‘They’ve eaten his bread and done his work ; 
, and—and—don’t you call it, Mr Austin—I ask 
you plain—don’t you call it black ingratitood ? 

‘I am sure it is. I have no doubt whatever 
'about the ingratitude. But, you see, Checkley, 
| that vice is not one which the Courts recognise. 
| It is not one denounced in the Decalogue.—There 
|is a good deal to consider, in fact, before we get 
to the ingratitude. It is probably a criminal 
| conspiracy : it is a felony: it is a thing to be 
; punished by a long term of penal servitude. 
Vhen we have worried through all this and got 


| 


are open at such times to see, hear, and accept | our conspirators under lock and key, we will 
everything. After the earthquake, ghosts walk, , proceed to consider their ingratitude. There is 
solid things fly away of their own accord, good | also the bad form of it and the absence of proper 
men commit murder, rich men go empty away, | feeling of it; and the want of consideration of 


and nobody is in the least surprised. 
See what happened, the very next day, at the 
office in New Square. When George arrived in 


had not yet appeared. He was late. For the 
first time for fifty years and more, he was late. 
He went to his place, and the empty chair gave 
an air of bereavement to the room. Checkley 
was laying out the table ; that is, he had done so 
a quarter of an hour before, but he could not 
leave off doing it: he was loth to leave the table 
before the master came: he took up the blotting 


pad and laid it down again: he arranged the 
pens: he lingered over the job. 

‘Not come yet?’ George cried, astonished. 
‘Do you think that yesterday’s shock has been 
too much for him ? 

‘I believe it’s killed him,’ said the old clerk— 
‘killed him. That’s what it has done ;’ and he 
went on muttering and mumbling. ‘Don’t,’ he 
cried, when George took up the letters. ‘P’r’aps 
he isn’t dead yet—you haven't stepped into his 
shoes just yet. Let them letters alone.’ 

‘Not dead yet. I hope not.’ George began to 
open the letters, regardless of the surly and dis- 
respectful words, One may forgive a good deal 
to fidelity. ‘He will go on for many years after 
we have got the money back for him.’ 

‘After some of us’—Checkley corrected him— 
‘have got his money back for him.’ He turned 


* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper & Brothers, 


the morning he found that the senior Partner | 


| his head and grinned. 


, the trouble they give. Patience! We shall have 
_ to consider the business from your point of view 
' presently.’ 

‘I wouldn’t scoff and snigger at it, Mr Austin, 
;if I were you. Scoffin’ and sniggerin’ might 
| bring bad luck. Because, you know, there’s 
| others besides yourself determined to bring this 

thing to a right issue.’ 

George put down his papers and looked at this 
,importunate person. What did he mean? The 
| old man shrunk and shrivelled and grew small. 
, He trembled all over. But he remained standing 
| with his hands on the table—leaning forward. 
| ‘Eight years ago,’ he went on, ‘when that other 
—- happened—when Mr Arundel cut his 

ucky ’—— 
| ‘I will have nothing said against Mr Arundel. 

Go to your own room.’ 

‘One word—I will speak it. If he’s dead, I 
shall not stay long here. But I shall stay so long 
as he’s alive, though you are his partner. Only 
one word, sir. If Mr Arundel hadn’t—run away 
—he’d ’a been a partner instead of you.’ 

‘Well? 

‘Well, sir—s’pose he’d been found out after he 
was made a partner, instead of before ?” 

George pointed to the door, The old man 
seemed off his head—was it with terror? 
Checkley obeyed. But at the door he turned 
Quite a theatrical grin. 
It expressed malignity and the pleasure of antici- 

ation. What was the matter with the old man? 
urely, terror. Who, in the office, except him- 
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self, had the control of the letters? Who drew 
that quarterly cheque? Surely, terror. 

It was not until half-past eleven that Mr 
Dering arrived at the office. He usually passed 
through the clerks’ office outside his own: this 
morning he entered by his own private door, 
which opened on the stairs. No one had the 
key except himself. He generally proceeded in 
an orderly and methodical manner to hang up 
his hat and coat, take off his gloves, to place his 
umbrella in the stand, throw open the safe, sit 
down in his chair, adjusted at a certain distance 
of three inches or so, to put on his glasses, and 
then, without either haste or dawdling, to begin 
the work of the day. It is very certain that to 
approach work always in exactly the same way 
saves the nerves. ‘The unmethodical workman 
~ to his office at a varying hour, travels by 


ifferent routes—now on an omnibus, now on) 
he get ill? Not him. 


foot ; does nothing to-day in the same way that he 
did it yesterday. He breaks up early. At sixty he 
talks of retiring : at seventy he is past his work. 
This morning, Mr Dering did nothing in its 
pa order. First, he was nearly two hours 
ate. Next, he came in by his private door. 
George rose to greet him, but stopped because 
—a most wonderful thing—his Partner made as 
if he did not observe his presence. His eyes 
went through George in creepy and ghostly 
fashion. The junior partner stood still, silent, 
in bewilderment. Saw one ever the like, that 
a man should at noontide walk in his sleep! 
His appearance, too, was strange ; his hat, pushed 
a little back, gave a touch of recklessness—actu- 


| ally recklessness—to the austere old lawyer: his 
H eyes glowed pleasantly ; and on his face—that 


grave and sober face—there was a pleased and 
satisfied smile : he looked happy, interested, bene- 
volent, but not—no—not Mr Edward Dering. 
Again, his coat, always tightly buttoned, was now 
hanging loose ; outside, it had been swinging in 
the breeze, to the wonder of Lincoln’s Inn: and 
he wore no gloves, a thing most remarkable. He 


looked about the room, nodded his head, and shut | 


the door behind him. 

‘He’s somnambulating,’ George murmured, ‘ or 
else Iam invisible: I must have eaten fern-seed 
without knowing it.’ 

Mr Dering, still smiling pleasantly, walked 
across the room to the safe and unlocked it. He 
had in his hand a brown paper parcel tied with 
red tape—this he deposited in the safe, locked 
it up, and dropped the keys in his pocket. The 
window beside the safe was open. He sat down, 
looking out into the Square. 

At this moment Checkley opened the door 
softly, after his wont, to bring in more letters. 
He stopped short, seeing his master thus seated, 
head in hand, at the window. He recognised the 
symptoms of yesterday—the rapt look, the open 
ng that saw nothing. He crept on tiptoe across 
the room. ‘Hush!’ he whispered. ‘Don’t move. 
Don’t speak. He went like this yesterday. 
Don’t make the least noise. He’ll come round 

resently.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Kind of fit, it is. 
Ingratitood.’ 


Trouble done it. Yah! 
He would have hissed the word, 


but it has no sibilant. You can’t hiss without | 


the materials. trouble. That’s 


* Yesterday’s 
what’s done it.’ 


They stood watching in silence for about ten 
minutes. The office was like the Court of the 
sleeping Princess. Then Checkley sneezed. Mr 
Dering probably mistook the sneeze for a kiss, 
for he closed his eyes for a moment, opened them 
again, and arose once more himself, grave and 
austere, 

He nodded cheerfully, took off his hat, hung 
it on its peg, buttoned his coat, and threw open 
the safe. Evidently he remembered nothing of 
what had just passed. 

‘You are early, George,’ he said. ‘You are 
before me, which is unusual. However—the 
early bird—we know,’ 

‘Before you for once. Are you quite well 
this morning? None the worse for yesterday's 
trouble?’ 

‘He’s always well,’ said Checkley, with cheer. 
fulness assumed. ‘Nobody ever sees him ill— 
Eats as hearty as five-and- 
twenty, and walks as upright.’ 

‘Iam perfectly well, to the best of my know- 
ledge. Yesterday’s business upset me for the 
time—but it did not keep me awake. Yet it is 
certainly a very great trouble. You have no 
news, I suppose, that brought you here earlier 
than usual ?’ 

‘Nothing new since yesterday.’ 

‘And you feel pretty confident ?’ 

‘I feel like a sleuth-hound. I understand the 
pleasures of the chase. I long to be on the scent 
again. As for Edmund Gray, he is as good as in 
prison already.’ 

‘Good. I was for the moment shaken out of 
myself. I was bewildered. I was unable to 
look at the facts of the case calmly. For the 
first time in my life I wanted advice, Well: I 
now understand what a great thing it is that our 
profession exists for the assistance of men in 
trouble. How would the world get along at all 
without solicitors ?’ 

He took his usual place at the table and turned 
over his letters. ‘This morning,’-he went on, ‘I 
feel more assured: my mind is clear again. I 
can talk about the case. Now then, Let us see 
—Edmund Gray is no shadow, but a man. He 
has made me recommend him to his landlord. 
He is a clever man and a bold man. Don't be 
in a hurry about putting your hands upon him. 
Complete your case before you strike. But make 
no delay.’ 

‘There shall be none. And you shall hear 
everything from day to day, or from hour to 
hour.’ 

Left alone, Mr Dering returned to his papers 
and his work. 

At half-past one, Checkley looked in. ‘Not 
going to take lunch this morning ?” 

‘Lunch? I have only just’-—— Mr Dering 
looked at his watch. ‘Bless me! Most extra- 
ordinary! This morning has slipped away. | 
thought I had only just sat down. It seems not 
more than half an hour since Mr Austin left me. 
Why, I should have forgotten all about it and let 
the time go by—nothing worse for a man of my 
years than irregular feeding.’ 

‘It’s lucky you’ve got me, said his clerk. 
‘Half-a-dozen partners wouldn’t look after your 
meal-times—Ah !’ as his master went up-stalrs 
to the room where he always had his luncheon 
laid out, ‘he’s clean forgotten. Some of these 
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days, walking about wropped up in his thoughts, 
he'll be run over.—Clean forgotten it, he has, 
Sits down in a dream: walks about in a dream: 
some of these days he ’ll do something in a dream. 
Then there will be trouble.’ He closed the door 
and returned to his own desk, where he was 
alone, the juniors having gone out to dinner. 
His own dinner was in his coat ge It con- 
sisted of a saveloy cut in thin slices and laid in 
bread with butter and mustard—a tasty meal. 
He slowly devoured the whole to the last crumb. 
Then, Mr Dering having by this time finished 
his lunch and descended again, Checkley went 
up-stairs and finished the pint of claret, of which 
his master had taken one glass. ‘It’s sour stuff, 
he said. ‘It don’t behave as wine in a man’s 
inside ought to behave. It don’t make him a 
bit joyfuller. But it’s pleasant too. Why they 
can’t drink Port wine—which is real wine—when 
they can afford it, I don’t know.’ 

It was past three in the afternoon when George 
returned, not quite so confident in his bearing, 
yet full of news. 

‘If you are quite ready to listen,’ he said, ‘I’ve 

got a good deal to tell. First of all, I thought 
I would have another shot at Gray’s Inn. I 
went to the Chambers. The outer door was 
open, which looked as if the man was at home. 
I knocked at the inner door, which was opened 
by the laundress, the old woman whom I saw 
esterday. ‘Well, sir,” she said, “you are un- 
ucky. The master has been here this very morn- 
ing. And he hasn’t been long gone. You’ve only 
missed him by half an hour or so.” I asked her 
if he would return that day; but she knew 
nothing. Then I asked her if she would let me 
write and leave a note for him, To this she con- 
sented, rather unwillingly. I went in, therefore, 
I asked 
him to call here on important business, and I 
marked the note “ Urgent.” I think there can be 
no harm in that. Then I looked about the room, 
It is one of those old wainscoted rooms, furnished 
simply, but everything solid and good—a long 
table, nearly as large as this one of yours: solid 
chairs—a solid sofa. Three or four pictures on 
the wall, and a bookcase full of books. No signs 
of occupation: no letters: no flowers. Every- 
thing covered with dust, although the old woman 
was there. I could have wished to examine the 
papers on the table, but the presence of the old 
woman forbade that dishonourable act. I did, 
however, look at the books. And I made a 
most curious discovery. Mr Edmund Gray is a 
Socialist. All his books are on Socialism: they 
are in French, German, and English: all books 
of Socialism. And the pictures on the wall are 
portraits of distinguished Socialists. Isn’t that 
wonderful? Did one ever hear before of Social- 
ism and forgery going together ? 

‘Not too fast. We haven’t yet connected 


Edmund Gray with the forgery. At present, we 


only know that his name was used.’ 

‘Wait a bit. I am coming to that. After 
leaving the chambers, I went into the City and 
saw Mr Ellis. First of all, none of the stock 
has been sold,’ 

‘Oh! they have had three months, and they 
have not disposed of it? They must have met 
with unforeseen difficulties. Let me see.’ 

Mr Dering was now thoroughly alert. The 


weakness of the morning had completely passed 
away. ‘What difficulties?) Upon my word I 
cannot understand that there could have been 
any. They have got the papers from a respect- 
able solicitor through a respectable broker. No 
—no. Their course was perfectly plain. But 
rogues often break down through their inability 
to see the strength of their own case.’ 

‘Next, Mr Ellis has ascertained that some of 
the dividends are received by your Bank. I 
therefore called on the manager, Now, be pre- 
pared for another surprise.’ 

‘ Another forgery ?” 

‘Yes—another forgery. It is nine or ten years 
since you sent a letter to the manager—I saw it— 
introducing your client Edmund Gray, gentle- 
man, who was desirous of opening a private 
account. He paid in a small sum of money, which 
has been lying to his credit ever since, and has 
not been touched. In February last he received 
another letter from you: and again in March and |. 
April, forwarding certificates, and requesting him 
to receive the dividends. With your own hand 
you placed the papers in the Bank. I saw the 
letters. I would swear to your handwriting.’ 

‘These people are as clever as they are auda- 
cious,’ 

‘At every point a letter from you—a letter 
which the ablest expert would tell was your 
handwriting, Your name covers and vouches for 
everything. 

‘Did you tell the manager what has hap- 
pened ? 

‘Certainly ; I told him everything. And this is 
in substance the line he takes. ‘ Your Partner,” 
he says, “alleges that those papers have been 
procured by forgery. He says that the letter 
of introduction is a forgery. Very good. It 
may be so. But I have opened this account for 
a customer who brought me an introduction from 
the best solicitor in London, whose handwriting 
I know well, and recognise in the letter. Such 
an allegation would not be enough in itself for 
me to take action : until a civil or criminal action 
is brought—until it is concluded—I could not 
refuse to treat the customer like all the rest. At 
the same time I will take what steps I can to 
inquire into my customer’s antecedents,”’ 

‘Quite right,’ said Mr Dering. 

‘I asked him next, what he would do if the 
customer sent for the papers. He said that if 
an action were brought, he would probably be 
served with a sub pana duces tecum, making him 
keep and produce these papers as forming part 
of the documents in the case. 

‘Certainly, certainly ; the manager knows his 
law.’ 

‘“ And,” he went on, “as regards cheques, 
I shall pay them or receive them until re- 
strained,”’ 

‘In other words, he said what we expected. 
For our own action now.’ 

‘We might apply toa judge in Chambers for 
an attachment or a garnisher order. That must 
be pendente lite, an interlocutory proceeding, in the 
action, As yet, we have not brought an action 
at all. My partner’—Mr Dering rubbed his 
hands cheerfully—‘I think we have done very 
well so far. Th se are clumsy scoundrels, after 
all. They thought to divert suspicion by using 
my name. They thought to cover themselves 
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with my name. But they should have sold and 
realised without the least delay. Very good. 
We have now got our hands upon the papers. 
It would have complicated matters horribly had 
the stock been sold and transferred. So far we 
are safe. Because, you see, after what they have 
heard, the Bank would certainly not give them 
up without letting us know. oe would warn 
us: they would put the man off: they would ask 
him awkward questions about himself. Oh! I 
think we are safe—quite safe.’ 

Mr Dering drew a long breath. ‘I was think- 
ing all night,’ he continued, ‘of the trouble we 
might have if those certificates had changed | 
hands. They might have been bought and sold 
a dozen times in four months: they might have | 
been sold in separate small lots, and an order | 
of the Court necessary for every transaction. We 
have now nothing but the sin.ple question before 
us: how did the man Edmund Gray get posses- 
sion of this property ?” 

He sat in silence for a few minutes. Then he | 
went on quietly. ‘To lose this money would be 
a heavy blow for me—not all my fortune, nor a | 
quarter, but a large sum. I have plenty left. I) 
have no hungry and expectant heirs: my people 
are all wealthy. But yet a very heavy loss. 
And then—to be robbed. I have always won- 
dered why we left off hanging robbers. They 
ought to be hanged, every one. He who invades 
the sacred right of property should be killed— 
killed without hope of mercy.’ He spoke with 
the earnestness of sincerity. ‘To lose this pro- 
perty would not be ruin to me; yet it would be 
terrible. It would take so many years out of my 
past life. Every year means so much money 
saved, Forty thousand pounds means ten years 
of my past—not taken away so that I should 
be ten years younger, but, ten years of work 
annihilated. Could I forgive the man who would 
so injure me? Never.’ 

‘I understand,’ said George. ‘ Fortunately, we 
shall get the papers back. The fact of their 

ossession must connect the possessor with the 
raud. Whoishe? Can he be warned already? 
Yet who should tell him? Who knows that we 
have discovered the business? You—your friend 
Mr Ellis—the Manager of the Bank—no one 
else. Yes—there is also Checkley—Checkley,’ 
he repeated. He could not—yet—express his 
suspicions as to the old and faithful servant. 
‘Checkley also knows,’ 

At this point Checkley himself opened the 
door and brought in a card—that of the Bank 
Manager. 

*I have called,’ said the visitor hurriedly, ‘to 
tell you of something important, that happened 
this morning. I did not know it when we were 
talking over this business, Mr Austin. It hap- 
pened at ten o'clock as soon as the doors were 
open. A letter was brought by hand from Mr 
Dering’ 

‘Another forgery! When will they stop ?’ 

‘—_ asking for those certificates to be given 
to the bearer—Mr Edmund Gray’s certificates. 
This was done. They are no longer at the 


Then they have been warned,’ cried 
‘Who was the messenger ?’ 


e was a boy. Looked like an office 


‘I will inquire directly if it was one of our 
boys. Go on.’ 

‘That settles the difficulty as to our action in 
case the papers are wanted by you. We no 
longer hold them. As to the dividends, we shall 
continue to receive them to the account of Mr 
Edmund Gray until we get an order or an 
injunction.’ 

‘The difficulty,’ said George, ‘is to connect 
the case with Mr Edmund Gray bodily. At 
present, we have nothing but the letters to go 
upon. Suppose the real Edmund Gray says that 
he knows nothing about it. What are we to do? 
You remember receiving the dividends for him. 
Has he drawn a cheque?’ 

‘No; we have never paid any cheque at all 
for him.’ 

‘Have you seen him ?’ 

‘No; I have never seen him.’ 

‘It is a most wonderful puzzle. After all, the 
withdrawal of the papers can only mean a resolu- 
tion to sell them. He must instruct somebody. 
He must appear in the matter.’ 

‘He may instruct somebody as he instructed 
me—in the name of Mr Dering,’ 

‘ Another forgery.’ 

‘Yes,’ said George. ‘We must watch and find 
out this mysterious Edmund Gray. After all, 
it will not help us to say that a forged letter 
“neg certain instructions to do certain things 
or a certain person—say the Queen—unless you 
can establish the complicity of that person. And 
that—so far—we certainly have not done. Mean- 
time—what next ?’ 

Obviously, the next thing was to find out if 
any of the office boys had taken that letter 
to the Bank. No one had been sent on that 
errand. 


MOUNTAIN OBSERVATORIES. 


Ir any one of my readers has ever, as is probable, 
made the now fashionable ascent of Mont Blane, 
I should like to ask him how long he stayed at 
the summit, and whether he could submit to a 
sojourn there of longer or shorter continuance. 
This inquiry is made not as an idle question, for 
the mere amusement to be derived from hearing 


|the answer, but as a matter for practical and 


serious consideration—for somebody soon will 
have to reside there—in connection with a pro- 
ject launched by M. Janssen in the admirable 
Notice Scientifique, on which what follows is 
entirely based. 

The progress of science at the present day, he 
holds, brings us face to face with divers orders of 
questions in astronomy, in celestial physics, in 
meteorology, and even in the domain of brological 
investigation, which can only be resolved by the 
intervention of lofty stations of observation. The 
history of discoveries made since Saussure’s time 
on elevated table-lands or mountains is a more 
than sufficient demonstration of the fact, and its 
truth is now admitted by every eminent man 
who has studied the question. As for M. Janssen 
himself, his conviction has been formed long ago 
—founded as it has been on repeated experience 
in various and distant points of the globe—that 
our atmosphere is a great obstacle to accurate 
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observation, and that lofty stations offer great 
advantages. 

The globe we inhabit, which serves as our pur- 
yeyor as well as our dwelling-place, is surrounded 
by a fluid envelope, composed of gases, vapours, 
solid and liquid dust, and germs of different 
natures. The phenomena of which it is the 
theatre are connected with its composing ele- 
ments, and with its relations to the solid and 
liquid surface of the globe it surrounds. The 
succession of these phenomena forms a cycle 
whose effect is to maintain in their integrity the 
conditions indispensable to the manifestation and 
the maintenance of life; and the harmony of 
this combination ought to be an eternal subject 
of study, thought, and admiration. 

But the atmosphere is not only the principal 
factor in the maintenance of life on earth, it is 
also that which confers on it its great charm and 
its poetry. What, in fact, would be our sojourn 
here without the admirable blue vault which 
covers us, without clouds floating through it, 
without twilights, dawns, and sunsets, whose 
lovely effects are all due to the presence of the 
atmosphere? Without the atmosphere—to sup- 
pose an impossibility—were the earth still habit- 
able, it would offer but a sorry residence. Thus 
the atmosphere admirably fulfils the two grand 
objects of supporting life and of giving it a 
charm; and it is wonderful that such different 
ends should be attained by such simple methods. 

As regards the astronomer who is also a natural 
philosopher, we have only to consider the atmo- 
sphere in respect to the disturbance and _ the 
modifications it causes in the observations he is 
endeavouring to make. In the first place, it 
refracts the rays which reach us from the stars ; 
that is, it makes them deviate from their true 
direction, giving to those stars an apparent place 
the further removed from their real position the 
nearer they are to the horizon. 

But above all, the atmosphere diffuses light ; 
in such a way that a luminous ray which tra- 
verses it illuminates a more or less considerable 

rtion of it, thus introducing light which spreads 
Itself in all directions where it is not wanted. 
It is by this diffusion of light that the atmosphere 
gives us the spectacle of a blue celestial vault 
overhead. It is also this diffusion and this illu- 
mination of the atmosphere, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the heavenly bodies, which 
offer the greatest obstacle to observations. More- 
over, the atmosphere absorbs a considerable pro- 
portion of the light which comes both from the 
sun and from the stars. And not only does it 
absorb a very notable part of these radiations, 
but it does not absorb their component elements 
in equal measure. It modifies their very nature ; 
the result being that we cannot be sure of the 
composition of those radiations when they reach 
us at the surface of the earth, as we might do 
if we received them before they entered our 
atmosphere. Consequently, the obstacles with 
Which the astronomer and the physicist have 
to contend at the very outset are, an alteration 
of the true positions of the stars, an illumin- 
ation which weakens and confines our powers 
of vision, and an absorption of radiitions with 
change in their component rays. 

M. Janssen takes as an instance the daily move- 
ment of the sun in the heavens, from its highest 


point in the sky until its setting. Suppose we 
are at a spot between the tropics where the sun 
is at the zenith at noon, There, the disc is 
beheld in its true place; but the action of the 
atmosphere is not the less felt in other respects, 
Although, if it be homogeneous and calm, it 
alters neither the es place nor the shape 
of the sun, still it makes the sun’s colour appear 
considerably more yellow than it ought to be. 
But, as the sun descends towards the west, 
changes in its appearance become more and more 
ronounced. The disc will be seen in a position 
1igher than its real position, and the lower the 
sun sinks, the greater will be the divergence. At 
the same time, the roundness of the image will 
be altered, the disc showing a tendency to flatten. 
Its vertical diameter is shortened, whilst its 
horizontal diameter remains sensibly the same. 
Besides which, the disc, hitherto yellowish white, 
but bright, becomes not only less luminous, but 
deeper in hue ; first orange, then red, and finally 
blood red, in northern climates, At that stage, 
the distance between the sun we behold and the 
real sun is so decided, that the one is completely 
below the horizon while we still have before our 
eyes the flattened, ruddy, and deformed figure 
of its image. And what thus occurs with respect 
to the sun must evidently happen to the other 
heavenly bodies. The constellations, for instance, 
are in like manner disfigured in their form and 
in the colour of their constituent stars. 

If the atmosphere is a hindrance to general 
astronomy, it is a serious obstacle to physical 
astronomy. ‘Take, once more, as an example, the 
sun, whose constitution, as we know it at present 
—it is not so long ago that it was surmised to be 
habitable—is quite a recent conquest of science, 
made within the last thirty years through the 
agency of the spectroscope. Now, one of the 
properties of the spectroscope is to liberate us 
in certain cases from the effects of atmospheric 
illumination, Our ideas at present of what the 
sun is will demonstrate the impulse which 
lofty stations are likely to give to astronomical 
studies, 

The sun consists of a globe formed, in a general 
way, of the materials of the system of which it is 
the centre and the regulator. This globe, espe- 
cially in its interior, is heated to temperatures 
which we cannot guess at, but which must be 
excessively high. Its luminous surface is formed 
by incandescent vapours in which float little 
clouds—the granulations—whose true form has 
been revealed by photography, as well as the 
unity of constitution in all the parts of the solar 
surface—which surface shows the well-known 
spots that, for two centuries and a half, have fur- 
nished the basis of all discussions and specula- 
tions concerning the constitution of the sun. 
Such is the sun as seen through telescopes. 

At present, above this luminous surface we 
find a first gaseous or vaporous envelope, some 
two thousand leagues ath—ey little for the 
sun—and consequently demanding special care 
in its study. The certainty of its existence was 
shown by the spectroscope, although a glimpse of 
it had often been obtained during total eclipses. 
Above the chromosphere—as the gaseous stratum 
is called—are found fiery protuberances shooting 
outwards, whose nature and daily movements are 


also displayed by the spectroscope. All a 
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phenomena are enveloped and as it were bathed 
in an immense and final covering of rarefied gases, 
whose colossal dimensions are evidenced by solar 
occultations. During eclipses, this solar atmo- 
sphere produces a most magnificent spectacle and 
confers on the phenomenon all its splendour. 
It is composed of hydrogen gas and other bodies 
still unknown. Its object, doubtless, is to sepa- 
rate the incandescent globe from cold empty space, 
which would cool it too rapidly. There are also 
swarms of meteorites which circulate round the 
sun, and the zodiacal light, whose precise cause 
is unknown. 

Of all this, the earth’s atmosphere prevents our 
seeing more than the luminous globe bounded 
by the photosphere—that is, the central nucleus. 
The existence of all the rest has been unveiled 
by total eclipses, but could only have been 
studied and comprehended by the intervention 
of the spectroscope. 

An observer who beheld the sun at the limits 
of our atmosphere would see, without resorting 
to any artifice, the globe, in its complete and 
entire magnificence—its superincumbent atmo- 
spheres, its flaming appendages, its immense 
luminous corona—that is, he would see the sun 
in all its glory. And fortunately, to enjoy a 
near approach to that spectacle, it is found that 
there is no need to climb to extraordinary alti- 
tudes. A moderate elevation is ascertained to 
yield a notable amelioration in astronomical 
observations. 

As evidence of the service to be expected from 
observatories stationed on lofty altitudes, M. 
Janssen cites the results obtained during the 
eclipse of 1868, which inaugurated the spectro- 
scopic study of the circumpolar regions of the 
sky, and excited great emulation in the astrono- 
mical world. The eclipse of 1871 induced several 
observers to combine the altitude of the station 
with the favourable circumstances of the occulta- 
tion. Mr C. A. Young observed the eclipse on 
Mount Sherman, at an altitude of 8300 feet, and 
reported that stars of the seventh magnitude were 
visible by the naked eye. The spectral lines of 
the chromosphere were three times more numer- 
ous there than on the plain. He thence con- 
cludes that powerful instruments, placed on 
elevated positions, would enable science to make 
an advance which, otherwise, would take scores 
of years to accomplish. 

While Mr Young was on Mount Sherman, a 
French mission was observing at Schoolor, on 
the Neilgherries, and was enabled thereby to 
definitely demonstrate the reality of that last 
solar envelope which has been mentioned as the 
sun’s ‘coronal atmosphere,’ and which separates 
the solar globe from starry space. We have thus 
two important discoveries made on elevated 
stations. 

A very favourable eclipse occurred in 1878, 
observable in North America. The observers 
took up successive positions, one after the other 
—to which they were obliged by the line of the 
eclipse—on lofty stations. Messieurs Eartman 
and Pritchet observed at Las Animas, Colorado, 
at 3976 feet. They were astonished by the clear- 
ness of the sky. No twinkling at the zenith ; 
the Milky Way outlined in wonderful detail ; 
Jupiter's satellites visible by the naked eye. 
This last possibility had been so little foreseen, 
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that Jules Verne thought it, and meant it for, 
fun, when he made one of his personages, an 
extra-capable serving-man, able to see the said 
satellites without the help of a telescope. Now 
that their visibility, unaided by a spyglass, is an 
established fact, one is strongly tempted to go 
and personally verify the experiment. 

At Jaho Spring, 7800 feet, the satellites of 
Jupiter were continually seen by the naked eye, 
even with the moon above the horizon. The 
Milky Way assumed the aspect of chains of hills 
covered with snow, having dark intervening 
spaces, whose existence was afterwards confirmed. 
Mr Holden and his assistants observed at Central 
City, Colorado, at 9013 feet. They recorded the 
extraordinary intensity of the corona, which they 
attributed to the altitude of the station. Mr 
Langley selected Pike’s Peak, at an elevation of 
14,100 feet. All the outlines were of surprising 
distinctness, and the sky, quite close to the sun 
—a criterion—remained blue. 

Mr Asaph Hall, the discoverer of Mars’s satel- 
lites, took up his position at La Junta, Colorado, 
4187 feet; sky extraordinarily transparent; a 
great number of stars visible by the naked eye; 
the Milky Way shining with marvellous distinct- 
ness, ‘It is quite time,’ said Mr Hall, ‘ to profit 
by the advantages offered by lofty stations, and 
to resolve this question, which is of capital 
importance.’ 

ut before these eclipse observations, elevated 
altitudes had already — utilised for special 
researches. In 1856 and 1857, Piazzi Smith went 
to the Peak of Tenerife to study the solar spec- 
trum, and was highly satisfied with the success 
of his visit. In 1868 and 1869, M. Janssen 
ascended the Himalayas, after his expedition to 
the coast of Coromandel to observe the eclipse of 
the 18th of August 1868, So convinced was he 
of the advantages of lofty stations that he passed 
the whole winter there. The very pure and very 
dry atmosphere of those elevated regions allowed 
him to search for the presence of watery vapour 
in the planets and the stars without being in- 
commoded by the presence of that vapour in the 
atmosphere. At Simla, during the first half of 
the winter 1868-69, the air was of such excessive 
dryness as frequently to give singular signs of 
electrisation. The paper on which he wrote his 
notes emitted sparks on a simple touch. He saw 
no reptiles there and very few insects, though the 
former might then be hibernating. The mutton 
brought them by the mountaineers would kee 
for an indefinite length of time. The unuse 
pieces simply got dry, preserving all the while 
a healthy pink hue. The atmosphere was per- 
fumed by the balsamic odours exhaled by the 
surrounding cedar forests. 

At night, the Himalayan sky displayed such 
treasures that time did not suffice for him te 
make all the observations to which they invited 
him. First, there was the mighty Sirius, whose 
bluish light was extraordinarily brilliant, reveal- 
ing by the gaps in its spectrum the enormous 
atmosphere of hydrogen by which it is sur- 
rounded and, doubtless, also the rapid rotation of 
its immense globe. Then there was Arcturus, 
whose ruddy fight seemed to indicate a sun In 
a stage of declining vigour. Then there was the 
admirable constellation of Orion—one of the first 
to fix the attention of men—whose stars seem to 
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resume amongst themselves all the phases of 
solar life, just as its beautiful nebula, the largest 
in the sky, presents us with their genesis. Fin- 
ally, there were our planets, whose light he inter- 
rogated respecting their watery elements and 
their atmospheres ; and of whom we must inquire, 
by proceedings which M. Janssen, unfortunately, 
has only had time to begin, both their geological 
age and the mystery of the forms of life which 
exist hidden on their surface. And so, as lofty 
stations are now the grand desideratum, prepara- 
tions, begun last August, have already been made 
for building an observatory on the top of Mont 
Blanc; and built it certainly will be. M. Jans- 
sen, and M. Eiffel, who assists him in the enter- 
rise, are not men to do things by halves. The 
first step is to hit upon a rocky foundation ; but 
hitherto nothing has been found firmer than snow 
more and more compressed by the weight of 
successive layers. Samples of this snow have 
been put aside, to ascertain what solid particles 
or mineral dust they contain. A vessel filled 
with snow from the summit is found to hold 
about half the bulk when melted. Galleries in 
search of rock have been quarried in the snow. 
Their acoustic qualities are peculiar. The voice 
rapidly ceases to be audible. The workmen— 
who continued in good health—could scarcely 
hear each other speak at the distance of sixty 
feet. The summit of Mont Blanc is not exactly 
a point or a peak, but a very narrow ridge in 
the direction from north to south ; but very long, 
on the contrary, from east to west. But what- 
ever the difficulties, the thing will be done. A 
building will be erected, with double-valled 
dormitories and under-snow storehouses, very 
habitable, M. Janssen says, and for which he 
expects to succeed in finding scientific occupants. 


A BOYCOTTED BABY. 
CHAPTER III,—JEM’S BABY. 


MatrHew Buipous was thankful when the day- 
light came at last on that Christmas morning. 
He rose at once, and wandered restlessly about 
the rooms below until breakfast. In spite of his 
vigorous common-sense, the affair of the previous 
night left a most uneasy impression on his mind. 
Not that he troubled himself as to what it really 
was—he knew this well enough; but he could 
not shake off a superstitious fear as to what it 
meant. More than once he went into the study 
and regarded thoughtfully the spot on which the 
visitor stood. His memory was usually excel- 
lent in even small matters, but it disturbed 
and annoyed him excessively to find that by no 
effort could he recollect where he had seen that 
face before. The strangest fact was his recogni- 
tion of the face on this occasion without being 
able to see it. 

_ ‘At anyrate,’ he reflected, ‘the thing was an 
Imposture. It was not Jem’s wife, who was 
quite another sort of female. But where did I 
see this one before ?’ 

It was no use vexing himself with the effort 
to remember. After breakfast, while he was 
impatiently wishing it were four o'clock, an idea 
struck him of going privately to Jem’s wife’s 
funeral, It would help to pass the time, and 


it would also be satisfying. He announced this 
Christian resolution to his wife, by way of set- 
off to his uncharitable feelings of the day before, 
and left home. But he did not know the address, 
and much as he would have wished to see the 
funeral without even his brother’s knowledge, 
Joseph was the — person from whom he could 
get the address. When he arrived at Chelsea, 
however, the landlady said Mr Joseph Bulbous 
was not at home. Interrogated further, she said 
lie had —, mentioned that he was going 
out to Penge to a funeral, the funeral of his 
nephew’s wife, and that he was not coming back 
until late in the evening. The information was 
satisfactory, in so far as it confirmed the fact 
that there was no deception about Jem’s wife 
being really dead. Matthew Bulbous straightway 
drove to Victoria Station and took a train to 
Penge, where he arrived in thirty minutes. 

Finding a four-wheeled cab at the station, he 
inquired of the driver if the cemetery was far 
off—there was a funeral going there which he 
wanted to meet. The driver knew all about the 
cemetery, and he also knew of a funeral for 
which a friend’s equipage had been chartered— 
the name was Bulbous, and they would pass the 
house. Matthew got into the me 4 After driving 
down the main street of Penge, they turned to 
the right up Croydon Road, and he observed 
with a feeling of reassurance a hearse and two 
mourning coaches standing before one of the 
small villas which fringed the road. 

On the top of the hill there is an inn, where 
another road crosses Croydon Road at right angles, 
and from this spot the cemetery was visible on 
rising ground about half a mile off. Matthew 
thought this would be a good point to obtain a 
view of the funeral as it passed, as he could 
conceal himself in the bar of the inn. He 
detained the cab, therefore, and went into the 
house, 

Presently the funeral came by. The hearse 
was an honest hearse with glass panels, admitting 
of no deception as to a coffin being inside. Next 
the hearse came the principal mourning coach, 
whose occupants he nies narrowly, but with 
a nervous start which attracted the curiosity of 
the barkeeper. First, he recognised his son, with 
a band on his hat; but beside him sat a lady 
heavily veiled in crape—the same person, if 
identity between substance and shadow were 
possible, who had visited Matthew Bulbous the 
night before! Her face was so thickly veiled 
as to be undiscernible to an ordinary eye; but 
Matthew Bulbous’s recognition of it was un- 
doubted and startling. 

For some minutes he was dazed; but the 
purpose for which he came was still unconsciously 
active, and he followed the funeral at a distance 
in the cab. He was able in due time to see, 
from a safe place, the coffin lowered into the 
grave and the earth shovelled in upon it. Then 
he drove to another station, and got back to 
Blackheath by train. 

He was glad to have been able to witness the 
burial without the knowledge of his brother, and 
he told his wife that, being unable to find the 
address, he had not left London. Joseph, there- 
fore, would be left in the dark. But he did 
not suspect that, in passing the public-house, 
Joseph, who sat in the second coach, had glanced 
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into the bar as an object of interest, and had 
detected his brother's face through the door. 

At four o’clock Joseph Bulbous arrived, and 
after paying his respects to the ladies, went to 
the study and remarked that it was all over. 

‘All over, is it?’ said Matthew carelessly, 
putting down the newspaper he had been reading. 
‘I thought of going myself, after all, and actually 
went to Chelsea. But you were gone, and I 
didn’t know the address,’ 

‘So you came home again? Well, now I 
remember it, I never did give you Jem’s address 
—you never asked me. However, it doesn’t 
matter, I suppose ?” 

‘Not in the least,’ said Matthew. 

Now, as the reader knows, there were two 
pets on which Matthew Bulbous was particu- 
arly anxious to obtain information—namely, the 
identity of the lady who sat with his son in the 
first carriage, and whether there was a baby. 
As to the first, his lips were sealed, for he would 
not divulge either the visit he had received the 
previous night, or the fact that he had been at 
the funeral. But on the second point he was not 
left long without information. 

‘I suppose,’ said Matthew after a pause, ‘Jem 
is not much cut up on account of her death ?’ 

‘Well, no, Matt,’ was the solemn reply; ‘he 
couldn’t very well be cut up. He did his duty 
by her, better than most men would have done— 
better than she deserved. It must be a relief to 
him, though he doesn’t say a word,’ 

‘What does he intend doing ?’ 

‘I don’t think he has any plans yet. If you 
are inclined to overlook the past, the best thing 
to do would be to let him go abroad for a while— 
not very long—and by the time he returned he 
would have got over everything.’ 

It was the very thing Matthew wanted, but he 
was not going to say so. He therefore took some 
minutes to think over it before he answered. 

‘If he wishes to go away for a bit—and to have 
the past overlooked,’ he said, measuring out his 
words slowly and with emphasis, ‘you may tell 
him I will supply him with all the money he 
requires, But it will be on two conditions—first, 
that he leaves England at once ; and second, that 
he holds no communication with his mother or 
any one else until he returns. If he agrees ‘to 
these, you may come to my office the day after 
to-morrow and I will give you the money for 


him.’ 
‘Very well. Then, 


I think he will agree. 
about the baby ’—— 
‘What! there’s a baby, then?’ he exclaimed, 


with an angry start. He was more than angry— 
he was indignant. What was the good of the 
woman dying if she left the luckless marriage 
rpetuated by a child? Yes, there was a baby, 
oseph said in a pathetic voice ; a pitiful little 
thing, just such as might be expected from such 
a mother—sickly, puny, and ill-formed. 

‘It will be a mercy if it dies, Joseph observed ; 
‘but it isn’t likely to die. Things of that sort 
die hard.’ 

Matthew Bulbous rose and paced rapidly up 
and down. He was powerfully moved over this 
matter. — and again, he indignantly ex- 
claimed in his angry thoughts that the woman 
might as well not have died at all. But there 
was one thing clear. The baby must go!—it 


must leave his path—it was a fact with which 
no compromise could be contemplated. 

Did Joseph Bulbous, sitting there silent and 
apparently abstracted, suspect what was passing 
in his brother’s thoughts? Possibly he dia, for 
he was the -“ person who knew Matthew down 
to the sole of his feet—knew him, indeed, better 
than the elder brother knew himself. 

‘You wouldn’t care, Matt, I suppose, he re- 
marked thoughtfully, ‘for your wife to know 
about this baby? Women have such unaccount- 
able ways where babies are concerned, you never 
know what they’ll do. You wouldn’t care, I 
suppose,’ Joseph observed mildly, ‘to have the 
child in your own house ?’ 

For an instant Matthew glared savagely at the 
mere suggestion, with the blood hot in his face, 
* Look ame Y he exclaimed, with suppressed 
anger, ‘it would be ill for my wife, or for an 
woman of our family, to oppose me in this—ill 
for her and hers, ren have none of it! You 
understand me? I hope Jem has not written to 
any of them about the child? If he has, you 
had better, for their own sakes, let them know 
what I say.’ 

‘He has not done so. Nobody knows anything 
about the child. But what do you intend to do 
with it?’ 

This go ee thought. There was one thing 
clear to Matthew Bulbous—he must depend on 
his brother to help him out of this grave embar- 
rassment. There was no one who could accom- 
plish it better, if he had the will; and, notwith- 
standing the past, there was no one else on whose 
fidelity he could so fully rely. But it would be 
necessary to confide in his brother if his agency 
were to be secured in this emergency. 

‘What do I intend to do with it?? Matthew 
repeated. ‘You must help me in this matter, 
Joe ; it is the last service 1 shall ask of you, and 
I shall not forget it when you are going. Now 
Ill tell you exactly how it stands,’ 

He related what had passed between him and 
Lord Polonius, and of course Joseph Bulbous 
saw the situation at once. There was a silence 
of several minutes. Then Matthew spoke again, 
but all he said was the monosyllable : ‘Well? 

There are many ways of pronouncing this short 
word, and the way in which Matthew Bulbous 
uttered it now caused his brother to draw a deep 
breath and slightly raise his shoulders, 

‘What I have said to Lord Polonius, Joe, must 
be made true, in fact. The Thing is not worth 
being in the way of a less important business. 
I don’t care how it’s done or what it costs, so 
ono it is done safely. You understand me 
now ?” 

‘Very well, replied the other. ‘I am ac- 
quainted with a—private institution, which makes 
a specialty of that line of business, Ill see 
what I can do.’ 

On the next day but one Joseph Bulbous called 
at the office. James Bulbous had accepted his 
father’s proposal, and was ready to start for the 
continent that afternoon. Matthew gave his 
brother a roll of bank-notes for the purpose; 
and then the latter reported the gratifying intel- 
ligence that he had arranged an interview for 
Matthew with the Lady Principal of the institu- 
tion which he had referred to. Matthew made 
a grimace, as though he would prefer to decline 
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a personal meeting ; and suggested the arrange- 
ment being entirely carried out by Joseph him- 


self. 

‘That’s impossible,’ replied the latter. ‘The 
lady is a lady of high standing in her profession, 
like yourself, and will only negotiate with prin- 
cipals.’ 

On being assured that Jem had not communi- 

cated in any way with his mother—whose know- 
ledge of the baby’s existence, gentle as she was, 
Matthew felt would have been unfavourable to 
his business—he reluctantly agreed to attend at 
his brother’s lodging at seven o’clock. 
’ He felt far from comfortable as he droye to 
Chelsea in the evening. The consciousness that 
he was taking a principal part in putting an 
end to a life that stood in his way, made itself 
very troublesome in a breast which was naturally 
cowardly. Matthew had, while keeping well 
outside of the law, taken a hand in shady pro- 
ceedings before now in order to make money ; 
but he had never been concerned in so hazardous 
a matter as this, Not that his moral sense was 
touched—it was the risk he was thinking of ; 
the infant’s life itself was as nothing to him in 
comparison with the advantages to be gained by 
putting an end to it. 

As he stepped out of the cab, he rallied himself 
with the reflection that this kind of thing was 
done every day—was, in a sense, legitimised for 
want of evidence to hunt it down when done by 
careful professional hands. 

At his request Joseph went out as the lady 
came in, for it was a business not requiring a 
witness. Matthew glanced at her curivusly. 
She wore a reassuring aspect of ‘business’ in 
her countenance, looking straight at him with 
an expression in her steady eye and well-set 
mouth—the latter encircled by a growth of reso- 
lute bristles—which indicated strength of char- 
acter. Mrs Griffon proceeded to business without 
delay. She understood that Mr B.—it was her 
professional practice to mention names by initials 
—wished to entrust to her care an infant whose 
father had gone abroad, its mother being deceased. 
She also understood that the baby was delicate, 
and hardly—all right. Mr Bulbous regretfully 
implied that this was so. Then Mrs Griffon 
uttered a sympathetic ‘Ah!’ and pointed out 
how them was the objects as lived when other 
babies died—that such was her experience ; that 
they seemed to live on their misery, and gene- 
rally did credit to their keep. Of course for 
the care of such a baby as that, requiring extra 
attention and etceteras, terms was necessarily 
higher than ordinary; likewise, as we never 
know what may happen, there was doctor and 
funeral expenses to be considered. The result 
of the negotiations was the payment to Mrs 
Griffon (in cash) of fifty pounds, provisionally ; 
at the end of three weeks, should further arrange- 
ments be necessary, a small sum would be paid 
weekly for the child’s maintenance. This sum 
would be so small that it would obviously not 
pp te interest of Mrs Griffon to look forward 

it. 

Regular reports came to Matthew Bulbous, by 
request. No parent was ever more anxious. In 
three days he learned that, after all, the baby’s 
Vitality did not seem so tenacious since its 
mother’s death. Mothers, as Mrs Griffon ex- 


plained, contrived to keep such things alive when 
all the attention and science of an experienced 
nurse failed to do so, which was one of those 
strange facts no one was capable of explaining. 
Consequently, though far from desiring to alarm 
Mr Bulbous, Mrs Griffon felt it her duty to pre- 
pare him for what might happen in the course 
of nature. 

Joseph Bulbous came to the office one mornin 
at the end of a week. ‘The doctor,’ he stated 
gravely, ‘says it is impossible to keep the child 
alive—he has tried all his skill.’ 

‘Oh, he has, has he ?’? Matthew observed. 

‘Yes, Radical disease from birth—called it 
some hard name which I forget.—Mrs Griffon,’ 
he added, ‘wanted to leave town in a couple of 
days, to pay a visit to a dear friend who is ill; 
but she can’t leave the baby in that critical 
condition.’ 

‘Hasn’t she some one to take her place?’ 
demanded Matthew. 

‘Yes, of course there is the—the staff, replied 
Joseph, wiping some moisture from the corner 
of one of his eyes. ‘But, professionally, she feels 
bound to be in at the—I mean, to be on the 
spot on such important occasions. However, the 


doctor says it is very likely she will be able to 


go. 
* Matthew Bulbous drew a deep breath. He 
would give a thousand pounds for the whole 
thing to be over. He could not command an 
easy moment until it was past and safely buried 
in oblivion. 

‘Joe, he said, ‘telegraph to me immediately— 
you understand? And I would like to know 
the nature of the disease. Ask the doctor to 
send me a report, and I will pay him for it.’ 

Within two hours the report arrived by a 
messenger who was instructed to ‘wait answer.’ 
The report was scientific and satisfactory, and 
Matthew Bulbous wrote out a cheque for five 
guineas and sent it to the doctor. 

Sending a cheque was not a prudent act, as 
he recollected after it was gone. The doctor, he 
was aware, or he suspected, was a confederate 
of Mrs Griffon, and if anything went wrong, the 
cheque might be awkward evidence of Matthew 
Bulbous’s relations with the parties. He had 
been careful to pay Mrs Griffon in cash and 
without a witness. Now that it was too late, he 
was annoyed on account of the cheque, much 
more so than another man would have been, for 
Matthew Bulbous was in the habit of carefully 
considering minor details in connection with 
important transactions. 

he hour of his deliverance was nearer than 
he expected, but it came accompanied by a fresh 
circumstance of great vexation. At nine o’clock 
that evening he had a telegram—from his brother, 
of course, though it was not signed—in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘Child died at seven o’clock. 
Will be buried to-morrow.’ 

Joseph Bulbous had had large experience in 
framing telegrams in terms intelligible only to 
the receiver. Was he drunk when sending this, 
not to remember that it was a case specially 
calling for careful phraseology? Matthew was 
excessively vexed, and took some time to cool 
down sufficiently to realise the full import of 
the news. He felt puzzled and disappointed. 
It was curious that the receipt of this momentous 
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message, so anxiously awaited, failed to produce 
on his mind the effect for which he had prepared 
himself. The death of the unhappy infant 


meant everything to his ambition, removed the interval, an observer looking into the precincts 
one obstacle from his path, making all smooth to of the camp might be surprised at the doings 


him. Yet he was not elated; he hardly felt 
satisfied ; and almost began to get angry against 
his own unreasonableness ; and although he knew 


it was illogical and absurd, he felt a secret | some of them engaged in divesting themselves 
anxiety which he could no more root out of his | of part of their clothing; others are drawn up 


breast than he could now—if he so wished it— 
call back the spark of life into the baby’s miser- 
able little body. 

Nobody, except his wife, knew that Matthew 


Bulbous did not go to bed that night. He could | 


not rest. Hour after hour he grew still more 
restless and anxious, till the dawn of a day of 
wrath fell on his shrinking face through the 
study window. 


A MILITIA ‘TRAINING’ 


TuouGH the Militia of the United Kingdom has 
undergone some rather sweeping changes within 
recent times, it continues to represent the ‘con- 
stitutional’ defensive force which has existed— 
with a few blanks and many modifications— 
almost from the Anglo-Saxon period. It was 
reorganised at the Restoration on a basis which, 
as to its main features, may perhaps be said still 
to subsist. A few years ago, however, the authori- 
ties decided to style the militia battalions as 
additional ones to those of the infantry of the 
line. The method of officering the force, too, 
has been amended. But probably the most 
notable change to the eyes of the ordinary 
observer has been the assimilation of the uniform 
to that of the ‘regulars;’ and above all, the 
substitution of their gold lace and gilt buttons 
for the time-honoured silver, or white, lace and 
buttons so long the distinguishing mark of the 
militia. 

The great event of the militia year is the 
annual ‘training.’ It lasts a month, and during 
that not very long period, a surprising amount 
of military instruction is imparted to the members 
of a battalion. For two months previous to this 
general training, the recruits collected since the 
previous one are called in and drilled ; and when 
the main body is mustered, they are able to take 
their places in the ranks, if not exactly as ‘ trained 
soldiers,’ at least with a fair knowledge of such 
elementary exercises as, for example, the curious 
one well known as the ‘ goose step.’ 

What may be considered as the typical kind 
of training usually takes place ‘under canvas ’— 
that is to say, the men occupy a temporary en- 
campment during its progress, They are apprised 
of the date of assembly by means of placards 
posted in public situations, such as the entrances 
to parish churches; and these notices set forth, 
among other things, the ‘advantages’ of service 
in the militia, one of the principal attractions 
held out being a ‘ bounty’ payable at the conclu- 
sion of the month’s drill. The ‘muster parade’ 
is advertised to occur at mid-day, and those who 
fail to ap there forfeit a day’s pay ; for the 
mili ay commences, not after the stroke of 
midnight, but after that of twelve noon. 


| 


| 
| 


Though nominally understood to be held at 
mid-day, the drums do not commonly beat for 
muster parade till a little later. During this 


of some hundreds of men, who have gathered in 
the vicinity of a tent pitched apart from the 
ordinary ‘lines’ of canvas dwellings, They are 


in ‘single rank’ with their shirt sleeves turned 
up as far as that operation can well be carried, 
while boots and stockings have been removed, 
and nether garments rolled up above the knee. 
In other words, they stand bare-legged and bare- 
armed. After a little they are seen to march 
in this semi-clad condition into the tent above 
alluded to; then, with hardly any delay, to issue 
from it and resume possession of the piles of 
boots and clothing with which the grass in the 
neighbourhood is sprinkled. The spectator of 
this peculiar scene, if of an inquiring nature, 
might perhaps be tempted to approach and peep 
in at the tent ‘door, were it not for the some- 
what austere demeanour of a sentinel standing 
near by. This man, of course, is one of the 
recently drilled recruits, and, like the proverbial 
broom, may be expected to carry out his function 
with exactness, Even if he should waive inter- 
ference with an intruder, however, there is noth- 
ing so very extraordinary or mysterious in the 
tent. Ata table sits the medical officer, with 
company rolls before him. As each bare-legged 
man comes in he (the man) says ‘Fit,’ or, in a 
few instances, ‘Untit’—meaning fit for duty, or 
not fit from illness, as the case may be. In the 
former event the surgeon promptly writes ‘Fit’ 
opposite the man’s name on the list; in the 
latter, the complainer is detained for subsequent 
examination. 

Before long comes the muster parade, which is 
but a roll-call, and is quickly over. Soon after- 
wards the men are seen proceeding by companies 
to a permanent edifice of wood or stone, the 
interior of which is fitted up with a vast number 
of small compartments, something like the berths 
inaship. This is the store; and here each man, 
on giving his ‘kit number, is handed a large 
canvas bag, that for the past eleven months has 
found a resting-place, along with a variety of 
equipments, in one of the above-mentioned com- 
partments. The bag contains a complete outfit 
of uniform clothing and ‘necessaries’—such as, 
for instance, a knife, fork, and box of shoe-black- 
ing. Having retired to a convenient spot, the 
recipient of the bag clothes himself in uniform, 
and then he returns it, filled with his own 
private garments—which are not invariably of 
a fashionable character—to its appropriate com- 
partment, there to remain undisturbed till the 
end of the ‘training,’ 

Henceforth, most of the militiaman’s time is 
occupied with drill, at least during the day. 
This commences with the rudiments of a soldier's 
instruction as exemplified in the goose step, 
and in these curious motions familiarly known 
as ‘fly-catching, which are said to be viewed 
with astonishment by continental visitors to our 
shores. Later on, more ambitious exercises and 
movements are entered upon in a_ creditable 
manner, As already hinted, the officering of 
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the force has been modified: the adjutant, for 
instance, is now selected from the officers of the 
regular regiment to which the militia is attached 
as a third or fourth battalion. From that regi- 
ment, too, come all the principal non-commis- 
sioned officers. Thus every company has one or 
more experienced sergeants from the ‘regulars ;’ 
and it may be said with perfect truth that these 
men form the backbone of the whole militia 
system. Under an officer known as the mus- 
ketry instructor, assisted by a certificated sergeant 
instructor, the companies are ‘put through’— 
what is now almost the most important item of 
a soldier’s education—a course of rifle-shooting. 

A few days after the camp has been got into 
working order, at a certain hour on a fine sunny 
morning, the inhabitants of each tent may be 
seen drawn up in front in single rank. In a 
central position stand the adjutant and sergeant- 
major ; and the latter may be heard, in somewhat 
truculent tones, giving instructions to the groups 
of men. Suddenly he makes a sign toa bugler, 
who is standing hard by in the constrained atti- 
tude of ‘attention.’ Forthwith the boy sounds 
a prolonged ‘G’ on his instrument; and in a 
moment the men fly to the ropes of the bell 
tents, while an important functionary termed the 
‘front-rank poleman’ rushes into each and seizes 
the central pole. Then the sergeant-major makes 
another sign, which quickly draws forth a second 
‘G’ from the bugle. Almost before the sound of 
this has died away, the tents have fallen with a 
dull thud upon the ground, and the polemen may 
be seen struggling, in a diverting manner, to 
extricate themselves from the canvas in which 
they are for the moment enveloped. An extra- 
ordinary scene of activity supervenes. In a 
shorter time than it takes to state the fact, the 
tents with their ropes, pegs, and everything have 
been packed into the bags provided for this pur- 
pose; and supposing the men ready accoutred, 
the battalion could march away with its impedi- 
menta almost immediately. 

Two or three hours later, the lines of tents 
rise again, as if by magic, to the sound of the 
bugle ; the polemen lapsing into comparative 
obscurity till the camp is once more ‘struck.’ 
During the month, some of the tents, particularly 
in wet or windy weather, show a good deal of 
eccentricity, and it is by no means an unknown 
experience for the inmates to be rudely awakened 
in the night by the overflow of the ‘ditch,’ or 
even the total overthrow of the canvas structure 
by the wind. 

At length the end of the ‘training’ comes 
round, On the morning of the day of disband- 
ment, rifles and equipments are returned to the 
store; while the bags are brought out of the 
berth-like compartments, and the men resume 
the garb of everyday life. Then the battalion 
‘falls in’ at an appointed hour. At this parade 
the pay-sergeants—who, of course, belong to the 

rmanent staff—appear wearing haversacks. 

aving called the roll for the last time, they take 
from the haversacks a quantity of envelopes, each 
bearing a man’s name, and apparently containing 
some weighty substance. As the name on the 
envelope is called out by the sergeant, its owner 
advances, takes possession, and retires to the 
ranks, where he may be seen to carefully count 
the coins which constitute his ‘bounty.’ (Some- 


times, we understand, the men are not paid until 
they are in the railway carriages on the way from 
the depdt.) Very soon the commanding officer 
dismisses the battalion ; and next day the only 
relics of the ‘training’ are the circles in the grass 
that mark the situation of the now filled up tent 
‘ditches.’ 


HOME LETTERS. 


‘THE mail-steamer has passed Cape Borda,’ says 
somebody, looking over the paper at breakfast- 
time. 

‘When will she be in?’ 

Another look at the paper and a little calcu- 
lation soon satisfies us that ‘she’ will be off the 
semaphore by mid-day. 

‘Suppose we go and see the mails landed,’ 
suggests somebody else. 

Carried unanimously. 

A line of low sandhills, on which stands the 
front row of houses at the semaphore, the rest 
of the little town being out of sight behind them, 
a long stretch of sandy beach, from which two 
jetties, about a mile apart, run out into the sea 
like long black arms, are the chief features of 
that part of South Australia first seen by a new 
arrival. But these things are too familiar to us to 
call for comment, as, at the appointed time, we take 
our way along the esplanade towards Largs Bay, 
where the mails are landed. We have soon passed 
the last of the semaphore houses ; and looking to 
the right over the low rush-grown sandhills, and 
beyond the clump of masts and chimneys that 
marks the Port, can see the Mount Lofty range 
rising soft and blue in the distance. Below us, 
on the left, lies the sea, with the steamer close in 
now—a black blot on its brightness, that grows 
larger every minute. She is nearly at the 
anchorage, where two fussy little steam launches 
are bobbing ” and down, as if impatient for their 
load of letter-bags. We must hurry. 

Our destination is soon reached; and passing 
the Pier Hotel with its cool-looking balconies, 
we make the best of our way along the jetty. 
Here, near the end, a train is waiting, while 


|a group of men stand ready to land the mails. 


We find a place which commands a view of 
the landing-stage, and sit down to await events. 
The first boat from the steamer brings pas- 
sengers and luggage ; but the one with the mails 
follows hard behind. There are meetings and 
greetings on the landing-stage and on the jetty, 
a hurried examination of luggage on the part 
of the Customs officials ; and these first arrivals 
hurry away with their friends. By this time, 
two or three active men in the second launch 
are hard at work throwing out the bags, while 
another gang carries them up to the train. An 
engine goes off with the first few trucks as soon 
as they are filled, and another will come soon for 
the next. Back and forth pant the little launches ; 
up and down the sloping stage go the men, carry- 
ing sacks, on which, in staring capitals of brilliant 
hue, is printed the name of their destination. We 
try to count them, but soon give it up, for the 
launches come in two at a time now, and the men 
work faster. The last sack is tossed into its 
place; the official in charge climbs into the 
train ; the men straighten their backs, an engine 
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comes rumbling along the jetty and rumbles off ‘to write a few kindly home-breathing words when 


again with its precious charge. The mail is they 


will be so precious, so very precious to 


landed, and home letters will soon be spread all | friends across the sea. 


over the colonies. Adelaide letters will be deliv- 


ered this afternoon ; those for Melbourne will | have drifted away. 


reach their destination to-morrow if they catch 
the afternoon express ; and Sydney will get hers 
next day. 

Some letters will have to travel for weeks 
before they arrive at the up-country post-office 
or far-away run to which they are directed ; but 
the farther they go the warmer their welcome ; 
and the man who goes for them will be well 
repaid for his long ride, though he may have 
had to swim his horse across a river, or even 
to camp out a night on the way, by the joy 
called up by. the mention of English letters in 
the half-peeled face of some homesick new chum, 
who is rapidly losing his fresh complexion and 
romantic notions of bush-life under the influence 
of sunshine and unpoetic realities; or the well- 
tanned one of a man who has been long enough 
out to be used to life and work, and quite at 
home in the colony, yet has not forgotten the old 
country—Home, as we always call it here. 

Even the knock-about hand who is known to 
have seen better days—being, in fact, one of those 
ne’erdowells so often shipped off to our shores— 
brightens up at the mention of home letters. 
Who knows what he is expecting—news that 
he has come into a fortunt, or maybe a title 
as well? Such things do happen in this topsy- 
turvy land of ours, Or maybe he is just hoping 
against hope that some friend, some member of 
the family which has cast him off, perhaps de- 
servedly, has relented enough to send a few 
kind words, There is nothing for him. He did 
not really think there would be ; but his hard face 
grows harder and his bitter thoughts more bitter 
as he turns away. He may be a thorough scamp, 
beyond any one’s power to reclaim; yet who 
knows? The knowledge that somebody cared 
whether he lived or died; whether he was 
struggling to recover lost ground or drifting 
from bad to worse, would at least have done no 
harm. 

By-and-by, a tired stockman or boundary-rider 
comes in after his long day’s work, Jogging slowly 
homewards, weary in body and mind. But the 
mention of home letters puts new life into him ; 
he hastily swallows his evening meal, and then— 

rhaps by the humble illumination of a bush- 
amp—a tin of fat with a bit of rag for wick— 
he reads and rereads his precious missives, 

Home letters! What magic there is in those 
two words; they call up a hundred scenes, of 
which this is only one. The modern magic of 
steam and electricity has so annihilated time 
and space that we sometimes feel as if we were 
‘within cooee’ of the old country ; but it is a far 
ery after all, and though our letters bear a recent 
date, they speak of a very different world. It is 
perhaps difficult to write regularly to people at 
a distance, where difference of surroundings may 
seem to entail lack of common interest ; but the 
time has gone by when long voyages added to the 
difficulty, when, as Charles Lamb says, writing to 
Australia was ‘like writing for posterity” when 
news became history in the transit. It no longer 
requires two prophets to carry on a correspond- 
ence satisfactorily ; and it is surely worth while 


While we have been thinking, other onlookers 
The Customs officers have 
shut themselves into an office so like an up-ended 
packing-case that one fancies they are doing 
penance therein for the disarrangement they 
inflict on neatly packed portmanteaus. The old 
tart-seller who is always on hand on mail-days 
with his basket, his dog, and his bronzed good- 
natured face, has departed, seeing no further 
prospect of trade in confectionery, and the jetty 
is deserted save by ourselves and a few patient but 
dejected-looking fishermen ; so we turn our steps 
homewards, and are soon discussing, over a 
— cup of tea, what the mail will bring 
or us. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF EPITAPH 
LITERATURE. 


In an article on this subject which appeared in 
these pages a few years ago (No. 54, January 10, 
1885), many instances were given of the epitaphs 
common before clergymen began to exercise super- 
vision over the churchyards of their parishes, 
Most of the epitaphs quoted set at defiance every 
canon of orthography, grammar, and metre, not 
to speak of the decency which one expects to find 
in such places; and the writer referred with 
satisfaction to the vast improvement which has 
taken place since the beginning of the century. 
This improvement, among other reasons, may 
explain the fact that, as far as this country is 
concerned, there is little that is new to be written 
on the subject; and such of the inscriptions 
given below as are native productions are merely 
inserted as a supplement to the previous paper. 
Those from the other side of the Atlantic, bear- 
ing as they do many characteristic marks of their 
origin, may be read with more interest. But all, 
British or foreign, are such curiosities of this 
kind of literature, tliat no apology is needed for 
bringing them before the public. 

During the whole of last century, epitaph- 
making seems to have been the special and 
favourite vocation of doggerel-mongers, and doubt- 
less it was so as far back as people had the small 
amount of education necessary to compose such 
lines as the following, which, according to a 
newspaper of 1838, were then to be seen at Liver- 
pool : 

This humble stone is raised to JULIAN TREE, 
Who in 1776 died in direst poverty : 
Unloved by daughter, wife, or friend, 

He went his way unto the end.—R.LP. 


In the same place was another, shorter and 
more pithy, and expressing a truism which is 
too well known to be worth commemoration in 
distich-form, but which, perhaps for that very 
reason, was in special demand with the epitaph- 
makers of the last century : 


In Memory of JAMES BRowN. 


‘ All men must die,’ and so did he 
Who lies beneath—in 1703. 


The inscription on one Samuel Hearne and his 
wife is told in smoother verse—if it can be digni- 
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same as the above. It runs: 


SAMUEL HEARNE, a man was he, 

Who lived through youth and age to be 
Full ninety years of age and more, 
Before he died in 1804, 

His wife survived him many a day, 

In ’21 being called away ; 

And now they here together rest 

And moulder into silent dust. 


In contrast to the long life of Samuel Hearne 
was that of Mary Thompson, buried in a London 
churchyard, whose pathetic story is told by her 
epitaph : 

Here buried lies in Mother Earth 
The mortal shell of one 

Who wished before her life’s decay 
That it was nearly done, 

And so she faded right away 

Without Disease’s ‘Ay’ or ‘ Nay.’ 

More tragic was the fate of Thomas Ramage 
of Hull, who died, presumably of hydrophobia, 
in 1824. 

‘Let sleeping dogs lie’ is a proverb that’s true, 

As he who lies under has cause to tell you, 

For he woke one that “a who bit him in rage, 

And he died of his wound, did THomas RaMaGE. 


In a graveyard in another part of Yorkshire 
may be read an inscription of a different kind, 
but one in which the sentiment, though heard 
often enough even at the present day, is rather 
ambiguous and enigmatical : 


Under this tablet rests in peace 
A man, JOHN JENKINS JONES, 
Whose death to him was a release— 
Also to Widow Jones, 
Who now to him erects this stone, 
In mem’ry that she’s left alone. 


Upon another member of the great Jones 
family, who may or may not have been a relation 
of the John Jenkins above mentioned, the fol- 
lowing lines are said to stand as an epitaph, but 
the locality is unknown to us: 


Here lies old EBENEZER JONES, 

Who all his life collected bones, 

Till Death, that grim and bony spectre, 
That all-amassing bone-collector, 
Boned old Jones, so neat and tidy, 
That here he lies, all bond fide. 


Much of the same character is a glowing 
eulogium upon a Dublin lawyer of the name 
of Alexander Gray, who was apparently a rara 
avis of a legal practitioner, if we are to trust the 
common belief that honest lawyers are as few 
and far between as the proverbial angels’ visits. 
He died in 1798, and his epitaph said : 

Of ALEX. GRAY 
Let no man say 
That he was either black or gray ; 
For though his life 
Was spent in strife, 
It was as open as the day. 
In all his ways 
White as the Grays, 
He lived an honest lawyer. 


Another epitaph of the same kind, punning 
upon the name of the deceased, is that on the 
great-grandfather of John Wesley—John White, 
a celebrated Puritan lawyer, and one of the 
members of Parliament actively op to 


fied by any such name—but its tone is much the 


grave lawyer, but notoriously disaffected to the 
Church,” According to Tyerman, in his Life of 
Samuel Wesley, he died on the 29th of January 
1644, and was buried in the Temple Church, 
where a marble stone was afterwards placed upon 
| his grave, with this inscription : 

Here lyeth a John, a burning, shining light, 

His name, life, actions, were all WHITE, 

Sharing with the above the weighty association 
of history is the epitaph upon John Hatfield, the 
Keswick impostor, well known in connection 
with the Buttermere Mary mentioned by Words- 
worth in his Prelude. The story of Hatfield’s 
crimes and punishment is too long to be told 
here, and may not, besides, be unknown to our 
readers. He was executed at Carlisle and buried 
in St Mary’s Churchyard there, where the fol- 
lowing epitaph may still, for all that we know to 
the contrary, be read on his tombstone : 

Our life is but a winter’s day: 
Some only breakfast and away ; 
Others to dinner stay, 
And are full fed ; 
The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out his day ; 
He who goes soonest has the least to pay. 


The same epitaph is also to be seen in Stirlin 
Churchyard, but it is impossible to say which o 
them is the original. 

Of inscriptions which have never really served 
as such we have a good instance in the story of 
a potter and an itinerant musician, who, meeting 
at a country inn and discussing epitaphs, proposed 
that each should furnish one for the other. The 
musician, after some deliberation, produced the 
following for the potter : 

On earth he oft turned clay to delf, 
But now he’s turned to clay himself, 


The potter followed suit with this for the 
musician : 

In beating time his life was pant, 

But time has beaten him at last. 

Like these, as far as its purpose is foreign to 
that for which epitaphs are generally supposed 
to be written, is the one which, according to a 
| New York paper, is to be seen in an American 
graveyard : 

Here will lie Mk JAMES JONES; at present he lives 
and carries on his shoe business at 150 Franklin Street. 


| Somewhat similar, and even more distinctively 
transatlantic, is our next, for the authenticity 
of which, however, we do not vouch: 


This stone is erected to the memory of THoMaAs Larne, 
who died on July 13, 1880, by his son Ulysses G. Laing, 
who now carries on his business with the same public- 
spirited enterprise at the Bonanza Cyclopean Stores, 
Bond Street ; see advertisements in the daily papers. 


This reminds us of a Parisian inscription which, 
freely translated, runs : 


To the everlasting Memory of Martz FErry. 

The railing around this grave is the handiwork of 
her bereaved husband, Pierre Ferry, Blacksmith, who 
will execute all orders of a similar nature with cheapness 
and despatch, 


A slight confusion of meaning is discernible 
in another inscription, bearing a scriptural text, 
which may be seen in the cemetery at Peshawur, 


Charles I, Clarendon says of him: ‘He was a 
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was drawn up by others than the deceased’s 
professional brethren : 

Sacred to the Memory of the Rev, —— ——, Mis- 
sionary, murdered by his chokidar.—‘ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.’ 

Scarcely less malapropos is the oft-quoted epi- 
taph on husband and wife : 

Here lies the body of JAMES ROBINSON and RUTH, 
his wife.—‘ Their warfare is accomplished.’ 

And in a sequestered Californian burial-ground, 
far from the | ener of men, a stone was recently 
discovered, bearing the simple explanation : 
To SAMUEL CONSTABLE. 
‘ After life’s scarlet fever, he sleeps well.’ 

Probably unique in its way is the epitaph of 
George H. Churchill, in that it is that of a sui- 
cide, composed by himself. He ended his life by 
taking poison at San Francisco a few years ago—his 
reasons for taking the fatal step being ill-health 
and inability to work. In a letter to the coroner 
he said : ‘It takes money to live, and it requires 
work to get money; and I am unable to work, 
too proud to beg, and not smart enough to steal. 
I am absolutely compelled by the unfortunate 
circumstances in which I am placed to end a life 
which has become a burden to me.’ Appended 
was the epitaph which he wished placed upon 
his tombstone : 

Here unfortunate CHURCHILL lies ; 
Nobody laughs, nobody cries ; 

Where he’s gone, how he fares, 
Nobody knows, nobody cares. ; 

The neighbouring State of Oregon contains an 
epitaph of a slightly different character from that 
of Churchill's, to an unnamed person with the 
sobriquet of ‘Whisky Jim,’ who had died there 
in the early days of its settlement. It is such as 
one would hardly expect to find in the Western 
society of those days, and is as follows : 

In the green shades of which the poets sing, 

When this old world has had its earthly fling, 

You’ll find the spirit, if you’re there, of him, 

To a this stone is raised—we called him WHISKY 


IM. 
He died in 1853. 


Further east, close to one of the prairie tele- 
graph stations of the Pacific Railway, but appa- 
rently placed there years before the making of 
that road, is a stone bearing an inscription of 
more pretension than the above. It is evidently 
the work of a man of some education, and prob- 
ably, judging from the way in which it is turned, 
an Englishman. It says: 

Stranger ! when passing, pause you here, 
The rough and ready grave of FRIER, 
The best and bravest, first and last, 

Of pioneers of Yankee caste, 

Who came, ’tis said, from far-off Maine, 
And passed away without pain. 

An honest man; could read and write ; 
Knew how to get both sup and bite 

By trapping, farming, building, or 
Teaching the youths his learned lore ; 
Could handle gun like a frontier man, 
And hit his mark as only sueh can ; 
And now that you his virtues know, 
We only add that he lies below. 


The following on Lem. S. Frame commemo- 
rates the same qualities : 


To Lem. 8S. Frame, who during his life shot eighty- 
nine Indians, whom the Lord delivered into his hands, 


and who was looking forward to making up his hundred 
before the end of the year, when he fell asleep in Jesus 
at his house at Hook’s Ferry, March 27, 1843. He was 
married thrice, and had fifteen sons and daughters, all 
of whom are now alive. After the strifes and cares of 
this world, may he rest in peace ! 


Even more remarkable are other two epitaphs 
of the same kind, the first of which is said to be 
upon a tombstone in the city of Sacramento : 


Here is laid DANIEL Borrow, who was born in Sorrow, 
and Borrowed little from Nature except his name and 
his love to mankind and hatred to ns ae who was 
nevertheless a gentleman and a dead shot; who, through 
a long life, never killed his man except in self-defence 
or by accident ; and who, when he at last went under, 
beneath the bullets of his cowardly enemies in the 
saloon of Jeff Morris, did so in the sure and certain hope 
of a glorious and everlasting Morrow. 


The other, which belongs to a Nevada burying- 
wg is such a noteworthy achievement in this 
ine that it may fitly conclude our compilation 
of a few of the curiosities of epitaph literature : 


Sacred to the Memory of HANK MonK—the Whitest, 
Biggest-hearted, and Best-known Stage-driver of the 
West; who was kind to All and Thought Ill of None. 
He Lived in a Strange Era, and was a Hero; and the 
a of his Coach are now Ringing on Golden 
Streets. 


NAMELESS. 


THERE is no name, no mark, no sign, 
To tell who lies below 

The tall rank grass, where daisies shine 
And pale primroses blow ; 

Yet mournfully the lindens wave 
And sunbeams gently play, 

As if within that nameless grave 
An exiled monarch lay. 


No monarch sleeps a whit more sound 
In dim cathedral aisles 
Thau this poor heart in earth’s green bound 
Beneath the sun’s glad smiles. 
Though it may be that alien earth 
Entombs his lifeless clay, 
Far from the land that gave him birth, 
He rests in peace to-day. 


Did friends around his death-bed watch 
And wait his latest sigh, 
With parted lips, as if to catch 
His ling’ring fond good-bye ? 
Or did he die an outcast lone, 
With none to pray or weep, 
With none to hear his dying moan 
Or close his eyes in sleep ! 


Did death come to him as a friend 
That brings repose and peace, 

And bliss that ne’er shall know an end, 
And joy that will not cease ? 

We only know he sleeps below 
The daisies and the grass, 

Where, ever tenderly and slow, 
The lingering sunbeams pass. 


M. 
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